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Oliphant, or Hunting Horn 

with scenes from the Life of St. Hubert, after Diirer 



Bavarian, seventeenth century 
36% in. long 



Figure I 



The Leslie Lindsey Mason Collection of 
Musical Instruments 

WHILE the art of tone may well have had 
its source in the human vocal chords, the 
practice of obtaining tones from other sounding 
bodies must have begun very early in the history of 
the race. Musical instruments are shown in Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian reliefs the earliest existing 
monuments of the past and display already the 
decorative quality which later ages have invariably 
given them. It is to this quality that they owe 
their place in a collection of fine art. 

Mr. William Lindsey has given the Museum a 
collection of musical instruments of all times and 
countries in memory of his daughter, Leslie 
Lindsey Mason, who was lost at the sinking of 
the " Lusitania. ' The gift commemorates the 
love of music which Mrs. Mason shared with 
her father. The pieces were gathered by the 
Rev. Francis W. Galpin of Hatfield Vicarage, 
Harlow, Sussex, England. Mr. Galpin has long 
been a student of the development of instrumental 
types, and brought together the collection for the 



illustration of lectures upon the subject. Originat- 
ing in a scientific purpose, the collection presents 
an orderly survey of the history and ethnology of 
musical instrument making. 

Of the five hundred and sixty pieces shown, 
more than half belong in the European group ; 
one hundred and forty in the Asiatic ; forty-five 
in the African ; and sixty in the American, which 
is mainly American Indian. The European group 
contains many examples of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as some 
earlier and later, together with a few reproductions 
of rare instruments in foreign museums. In this 
group the work of the best English makers is well 
represented. 

In arranging the collection it has seemed best to 
follow the geographical classification which is used 
throughout the Museum, subdividing the main 
groups into the generally recognized classes : ( I ) 
wind instruments, (2) stringed instruments, (3) in- 
struments of percussion. 

The following pages illustrate and describe a 
selection of pieces from the two principal classes : 
wind instruments and stringed instruments. 
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Bagpipe, or Musette 
France, c. 1700 

The bag is covered with light 
green velvet profusely orna- 
mented with silver braid and 
fringe. The stock is of ebony 
and ivory with chanters to 
match, the longer having nine 
holes on the front and two on 
the back ; the shorter fitted with 
six silver keys. The cylindrical 
drone, attached to a separate 
stock, is peculiar to the musette. 
It has eight grooves in its sides, 
each pierced. The openings 
can be regulated by ivory slides 
running in the grooves. The 
air is furnished by a velvet- 
covered bellows that matches 
the bag. 

3 I Yz in. long. 



Figure 2 
Bagpipe, or Cornemuse. French, c. 1 700 

The bag is of prepared leather covered with brocaded silk and gilt braid, 
fitted with a chanter pierced with nine holes in front and two behind, and a sin 
mouthpiece inserted in the side of the bag is also of ivory. 

The bagpipe, like so many other instruments, seems to have originated in 
the Mesopotamian valley, thence spreading farther east and west. In England 
importance even in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, being frequently represented in miniatures 
and carvings of that period. Henry VIII. had 
four bagpipes in his collection, and Chaucer's pil- 
grims set out from town to its music. 

A simple form of the instrument was known 
in Germany as the " platerspiel." In Italy it was 
called " cornamusa." 



The stock is of ivory, 
gle drone. The short 

the East, probably in 
it must have been of 



28/i in. long. 



Figu 



Bass Cornet, or Serpent, by Baudoin 
Belgian, early eighteenth century 

So called from its peculiar shape, necessitated by 
the great length of tubing required. It was in- 
vented by Canon Edme Guillaume, of Auxerre, 
France, in 1 590. Its introduction into English 
military bands is said to have been due to the 
interest of King George HI, and it was retained 
in the Life Guards Band until about forty years 
ago. In remote parts of France the serpent is still 
used in chapels to assist the organ. The instrument 
is of wood covered with black leather. It has a 
brass crook with ivory mouthpiece and six finger- 
holes. At its highest development its compass is 
three octaves, and a soft, woody tone is produced, 
somewhat similar to certain organ stops. Men- 
delssohn uses it in his overture to " St. Paul/' 
Wagner in the overture to " Rienzi," and Auber, 
Rossini and Verdi all composed parts for it. 
33j4 in. long. 
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Figure 4 
Four Eighteenth Century Wind Instruments of Ivory 

1 . Irish pastoral pipe, mounted with engraved 
silver, of the oboe family. 1 754 in. long. 

2. Italian transverse flute with one key, deco- 
rated with red and black incised lines and circles. 
22/^2 in. long. 

3. French oboe with three silver keys. 
23 in. long. 

4. French recorder, or flute douce, the 
mouthpiece carved with an animal's head. 
17/^ in. long. 



Figure 5 

Bass Horn 
English, c. 1800 

The successor of the serpent, having two brass 
keys in addition to the six finger-holes. The in- 
strument is of wood bound with brass and has an 
oval brass bell, brass crook and ivory mouthpiece. 

35/^ in. long. 
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Slide Trumpet, by Astor 



Figure 6 



English, c. 1810 



The slide trumpet was an improvement on the ordinary trumpet, and was introduced in England 
at the close of the eighteenth century. It was never adopted on the Continent, but in England it 
became the solo instrument in oratorios and was popular for a century. 

The illustration shows a silver trumpet elaborately chased and bearing the monogram I A on the bell. 

2624 in. long. 




Clavichord, by Onesto Tosti 



Figure 7 



Genoa, 1568 



Keyboard instruments date back to the water-organ of the Greeks used in the second century B. C. 
and thereafter for several hundred years. But it was not until the thirteenth century that the utility of 
the keyboard again became apparent and was applied to a stringed instrument. This was the mani- 
chord, the hand-played string, in which each string was struck by several tangents. In the clavichord each 
string had its own tangent. It is told that James IV. of Scotland, when courting Margaret of England, 
" beganne befor hyr to play of the clarycordes and after of the lute, which pleased hyr varey much." 

The illustration shows one of the earliest dated instruments. Its case is elaborately painted, the 
central medallion showing Orpheus and Eurydice. The compass is four octaves. The keyboard 
projects, as in all of the earlier examples, and there is a small drawer in the front. The keys are of 
wood, the sharps painted black. Each pair of strings is struck by four tangents. 

3 ft. 10^ in. long; 16/4 in. deep. 
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Figure 9 

Clavicytherium, or Upright Virginal 
Italian, c. 1600 

This instrument is spoken of in the 
early fifteenth century as the clavi- 
cymbal. It is a development of the 
horizontal psaltery which was plucked 
with the fingers or with a small 
plectrum of bone or metal, and it is 
the parent of the spinet, the virginal 
and the harpsichord. 

The illustration shows a trapeze- 
shaped case, the sound-board deco- 
rated with three geometric paper 
roses, and the keys of box-wood 
with black sharps inlaid with ivory. 
The compass is three octaves and six 
notes. There are two strings for each 
note, and the plectra are of leather. 

3 ft. 1Y\ in. high ; 27^2 in. wide ; 
\2Y> in. thick. 



Figure 8 

Struck Guitar (chittarra battente) 
Italian, seventeenth century 

This guitar is played with a plectrum instead of with the 
fingers, and the shape of the body varies from the usual 
guitar type in being unusually deep. It is composed of 
many panels of extremely thin wood separated by lines of a 
lighter color, and the whole is backed with parchment. 
The sound-board slopes away at the bottom. A single 
sound-hole with deep-sunken gilt paper rose is outlined 
with black and pearl inlay. Five pairs of fine metal strings 
are attached to ivory pegs in the bottom of the instrument, 
pass over a low bridge edged with ivory, and fasten to 
wooden pegs in the flat head. 

35 T A in. lon^. 
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Virginal, or Spinet, by Andreas Ruc^ers 



Figure 10 



Antwerp, 1610 



This specimen is said to be the earliest known work of this maker, who was admitted to the Guild 
of St. Luke in 1610, and after that date permitted to place his name on instruments. Hans Ruckers 
(1575) and Andreas were the finest craftsmen of their period, and their methods were introduced into 
England by Tabel, whose pupils, Tschudi and Kirkman, developed the harpsichord to its fullest limits. 
Spinets of this type are frequently seen in Flemish paintings of the seventeenth century, and one by this 
maker belonged to Handel. 

This spinet has a compass of three octaves and five notes, ivory and ebony keys, and a recessed 
keyboard. The outside of the case is painted a dull red, while the inside is elaborately decorated with 
scrolls, flowers and fruit. Inscribed with the maker's name and date. 

4 ft. 3H in. long; 1 1% in. deep; 2 ft. 7^8 in. high. 
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Figure 1 1 

Lyra Viol, by Addison 
London, 1665 

The lyra viol was introduced into England about I 600 
by Daniel Ferrant, viol-player to James 1. It was a small- 
sized bass viol, to which sympathetic metal strings were 
added later. The viol illustrated has six strings, ink lines 
on the edges, and the tip carved with a blindfolded human 
head. 

3 ft. 3Vs in. high. 



Figure 12 

Double Psaltery, or Spitzharfe 
Germany, c. 1670 

The psaltery is of Oriental origin and is found at the 
present day in Persia, India, China and Japan under various 
names. In Europe in the Middle Ages it was a favorite 
ecclesiastical instrument. The dulcimer differs from the 
psaltery only in that the strings of the dulcimer were struck, 
while those of the psaltery were plucked. From the psal- 
tery were developed the virginal, spinet and harpsichord; 
from the dulcimer, the piano. 

The illustration shows an instrument of the typical Ger- 
man shape, having thirty-six melody strings on one side and 
seventy-three accompaniment strings on the other. Both 
sides are elaborately painted. 

3 ft. 4 in. high. 
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Figure 13 

Viola d'Amore, by Joachim Tiel^e 
Hamburg, 1670 

This Continental instrument, with the barytone, continued 
the English use of sympathetic strings on viols. It has five 
gut melody strings and seven wire strings passing under the 
finger-board and to the higher pegs. The head is carved 
with a blindfolded Cupid. The varnish is dark, and the 
flaming sound-holes are typical of these viols. 

2 ft. bVi in. high. 



Figure 14 

Kit (sordino, or pochetta) 
Italian, seventeenth century 

Kit (taschengeige), by Christ. Phil. Blumenhagen 
German, 1753 

These small members of the large viol family' were used 
by dancing masters and were carried, in the tail pocket of 
their coat. 

1 6}i in. long. 

1 5 Y\ in. long. 
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Figure 15 

Hardanger Violin and Bow, by Knudsen 
Norway, 1833 

Narrow violin-shaped body, the edges deco- 
rated with ink lines and dots. F-shaped sound- 
holes. Ivory tail-piece and finger-board elabo- 
rately inlaid with ebony. Four sympathetic 
metal strings fastened to hooks on the under side 
of the tail-piece run beneath the finger-board 
and to the four highest pegs. This instrument 
is a late example of a type popular in the eight- 
eenth century, such as the lyra viol, barytone 
and viola d'amore. The bow is tightened by 
pulling down the slide at the lower end, which 
is held to the back by a wire looped on to 
metal teeth. 

22^ in. long. 

Figure 16 

Chittarrone, by M. Sieger 
Venice, seventeenth century 

This is a bass archlute, the largest form of the lute, whose enormous length of neck gave additional 
sonority to the deep bass strings. The body is composed of thirty-two small strips of wood, and the 
sound-board and key-board are elaborately inlaid with pearl and engraved ivory. 

A portrait of Lady Mary Sidney, at Penshurst Place, Kent, shows her holding a similar instrument. 
This painting is the earliest record of the archlute in England, and it is possible that her son, Sir Philip 
Sidney, brought it to her from Italy, where he went in the late sixteenth century. 

6 ft. 4 3 A in. long. 
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Figure 17 

Lute 

Italian, seventeenth century 

The name is derived from the Arabic, El Oud, 
and the instrument is frequently represented in 
Persian miniatures in combination with the harp 
and tambourine. It is also found in European man- 
uscripts and paintings from the fifteenth century. 

The lute has a deep, pear-shapd body and a peg- 
box turned back to enable the performer to reach 
the pegs. The body of this specimen is composed 
of twenty-three strips of wood separated by black 
lines, and the varnish has the desired reddish tone. 
The neck is inlaid on the back with a black-and- 
white herring-bone design, and on the finger-board 
there is a panel of grotesques. The geometric rose is 
bordered with an applied pierced border. Of the 
seven pairs of strings, four are gut and three over-spun. 



253 
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Figure 18 

Tromba Marina 
Last half of the seventeenth century 

This specimen was found in a farmhouse in Cheshire, 
England. 

The tromba marina was originally a bowed monochord 
used by wandering minstrels. In the latter half of the 
fifteenth century the curious trembling bridge appeared, 
thought to be due to a famous French trumpeter, — by 
name Marin or Maurin, — after whom some think the 
instrument was named. 

The one illustrated has a sound-box which is composed 
of five panels and encloses fifty sympathetic strings. The 
single melody string passes over a bridge which rests on the 
sound-board by one leg only and is tuned by a key which 
turns an iron peg fastened to a ratchet. The open string can 
be tuned from B flat to F. A short bow is used to play 
upon it a little below the winding hole. 

This form of the tromba marina did not appear in England 
until the seventeenth century. Pepys in his Diary speaks of 
hearing it played at a concert in 1 667, and several European 
writers of the period have described it carefully. A sonata, 
even, was composed for it by Don Lorenzo de Castro in the 
seventeenth century. It was often used in place of a trumpet. 

6 ft. 3yk in. high. 
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Figure 19 

Crwtb, by Owen Tyddwr 
Dalgelly, Wales, nineteenth century 

This is a late example of an early Celtic instrument which 
seems to have been developed from the Kithara, a form of 
lyre with flat front and back, often represented in Greek 
sculpture. The Crwth (English crowd) resembles the rote 
in shape but was played with a bow besides being twanged 
with the thumb of the left hand. It thus belongs in the viol 
instead of the harp group. It is cut from a solid block of wood, 
with the exception of the sound-board, which is glued on. 
The bridge is flat on top, thus rendering the playing of a single 
string almost impossible. The legs of the bridge are of 
unequal length. The longer passes through one of the 
sound-holes and rests on the back, taking the place of the 
sound-post, while the other leg rests on the sound-board. Six 
gut strings are attached to metal tuning-pegs in the top. Up 
to the end of the eighteenth century there were still skilled 
players on the crwth in Wales, but at the present time the 
violin has taken its place, 
in. high. 



Figure 20 

Bass Viol, or Viola da Gamba, by Barak Norman 
London, 1713 

Called "da Gamba" because it is held between the legs 
while being played. The viola da gamba is thought to have 
originated in England, where there were many excellent viol 
makers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of whom 
Barak Norman was one of the most famous. 

This instrument bears his name on the front, as well as his 
double interlaced monogram on the back. Bass viols were 
later made with seven strings instead of six, but they are now 
obsolete, being superseded by the violincello. 

4 ft. Vz in. high. 
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Figure 2 1 

Clarsech, by John Kelly 
Ireland, 1734 

A large minstrel harp of bog oak elaborately carved 
and slightly colored. Inscribed on the pillar : " MADE 

BY JOHN KELLY FOR THE REVD 
CHARLES BUWORTH BALT DAM FL 
I 734." It was later in the possession of Crofton 
Crocker, the Irish antiquarian. This specimen is 
typical of the Irish harp at the close of its development. 
The English harp was adopted in the eleventh century 
by the Irish bards, who substituted metal, gold or silver 
strings for those of untanned hide or twisted horse-hair 
used by the English. One of the earliest represen- 
tations of an Irish harp may be seen on the west front 
of Ardmore Cathedral. 
5 ft. 5H in. high. 




Spinet, by Baker Harris 



Figure 22 



London, c. 1750 



These little triangular spinets in the Italian shape came into use in England after the Restoration. 
Pepys in his Diary for I 688 speaks of buying an espinette for £5 and afterwards getting a three-legged 
stand for it. Baker Harris was one of the favorite eighteenth century makers of these instruments, 
which could easily be carried to a performance by the musician himself. The illustration shows one 
with an inlaid walnut case and brass trimmings. Its compass is four octaves and three notes, and the 
plectra are of leather. 

3 ft. 7% in. long; 26 3 A in. wide. 
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Figure 23 

Guitarino, or Small Guitar, by Carlo Bergonzi 
Cremona, I 765 

The gittern, or guitar, came from Asia Minor through 
Southern Europe, and in mediaeval times was known as the 
Guitare Latine, or Chitarra Latina. It has a flat back 
with incurved vertical sides. Originally with four strings, in 
England, it later had five pairs, and, from the close of the 
eighteenth century, six; but the ten-string guitar continued to 
be the favorite accompaniment to the voice. A very inter- 
esting early instrument is preserved in Warwick Castle. It 
is said to have been given to the Earl of Leicester by Queen 
Elizabeth, but it corresponds in shape to illustrations found 
in fourteenth century manuscripts. 

The guitar illustrated is of the late type, with three gut and 
three over-spun strings. The sound-hole is outlined with pearl 
and ebony inlay. 



21 
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Figure 24 

Mandoline, by Giovanni Battista 
Naples, 1790 

The mandoline is the survivor of; the small pandurina, 
which could be carried under the cloak. It is wire-strung, 
has a fluted, pear-shaped body with cut-card ornament on 
the back and much pearl and tortoise-shell inlay on the front. 
Four pairs of strings are attached to wooden pegs in the 
head, which push up from behind. 

22/^ in. long. 
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Harpsichord, by Josephus Kirkman 



Figure 25 



London, 1798 



The Kirkmans and Tschudi made the finest English harpsichords in the eighteenth century. They 
were in the form of the modern grand piano, but the strings were plucked instead of being struck as in 
the piano. The instrument illustrated has two keyboards controlled by six stops — the two on the right, 
called the Cymbal and the Unison ; the three on the left, called the Octave, the Lute and the Buff ; 
the sixth, called the Machine, increases or diminishes the volume of sound and is controlled by a foot- 
pedal. The upper keyboard is controlled by the Cymbal, the Lute and the Buff stops ; the lower by 
the Cymbal, Unison, Octave and Buff stops. 

The walnut case has beautiful inlaid bands and the panels above the keyboard are of 
satin (?) wood. 

8 ft. 43/^ in. long; 3 ft. VA in. wide; 3 ft. 5J< in. high. 
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Figure 26 

Sultana, or Cither- Viol, by Thomas Perry 
Dublin, 1794 

This is another wire-strung instrument and belongs in the 
class with the lyra-viol. It has five pairs of wire strings and 
is played with a bow. The tuning pegs are of metal, and 
the finger-board and tail-piece are veneered with ivory. The 
sides of the peg-box and the head are inlaid with ivory, 
ebony and pearl. It bears the maker's name on the neck. 

28 in. high. 



Figure 27 

Hurdy-gurdy, or Vielle a Roue, by Louvet 
Paris, eighteenth century 

This instrument was known as the organistrum, or sym- 
phony, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when it had 
but three strings and was of such a length that two performers 
were required — one to turn the wheel and one to touch the 
keys. With the introduction of the organ into the church 
service, the organistrum found its way into the hands of wan- 
dering minstrels. Its form became modified and its size was 
reduced to one-half or even less to render it more portable. 
Its mechanism, too, became more complicated, and the strings 
were doubled. In the eighteenth century it shared the popu- 
larity of the bag- pipe or musette at the open-air fetes of the 
French Court. The specimen illustrated is of this period, 
having ebony and ivory inlaid and a carved head. 

26^6 in. long. 
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Figure 28 

Cittern, or English Guitar, by Lucas 
London, eighteenth century 

In England this guitar supplanted other wire-strung 
instruments which had been in use before the eighteenth 
century to accompany the voice. Its shape varies from 
that of the Continental guitar, and its ten strings, ar- 
ranged as four pairs and two single ones, are attached 
to metal hooks in the head which are turned by a watch 
key. This was an improvement introduced by Preston, 
another well-known English maker. It is said that the 
popularity of the English guitar about the middle of 
the century had a marked effect upon the business of 
the spinet and harpsichord makers. 

The example shown has an inlaid head and finger- 
board and a stamped gilt metal rose in the form of a 
star with musical instruments. The maker's name is 
inside. 

27 in. high. 



Figure 29 

Guitar, by Champion 
French, about 1800 

A large instrument with ten strings, of the type popular 
in the eighteenth century, especially in France. The edges 
and the geometric rose are outlined with black and white 
inlay, and the ends of the low wooden bridge are extended 
in scrolls on the sound- board. 

36^ in. long. 
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Figure 30 

Harp-lute, by E J war J L'ght 
London, c. 1810 

The lute-shaped panelled body is painted black and dec- 
orated both back and front with gilt scrolls and lines. The 
rose is also gilt. It has twelve strings, seven passing over 
the finger-board and five attached to the upper part of the 
instrument, which resembles a harp and is supported by a 
small pillar resting on the body. A lever at the back draws 
down the sixth string on the finger-board by a small hook. 
The maker's label is above the finger-board. 

36 H in. high. 



Figure 3 1 

Barytone, by Gutsche 
German, nineteenth century 

Also called Viola di Bordone; a bass viol with the sym- 
pathetic strings which had been dispensed with in England 
in the seventeenth century, but were retained on the 
Continent for more than a century longer. 

This specimen has three gut and three over-spun strings, 
and thirteen fine wire strings attached to pins in the 
bottom, each having an individual bridge of graduated 
heights. These strings pass under the large bridge and 
fasten to the upper pegs. The tip is carved with a 
cherub's head. An oval ornamental rose ornaments the 
sound-board at the end of the finger-board, and there are 
double flaming holes at either side of the bridge. 

Mozart wrote many solos for the barytone, which was 
played with a bow. 

4ft. V/z in. high. 




The exhibition opens in the Renaissance Court on November 6 and continues there unti 
January next, when it will be installed in the Forecourt Room, to the right of the main er trance. 

F. V. P. 



